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READING BOOM: BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





PHENOMENAL rise in sales of books and in the cir- 

culation of magazines is making it increasingly diffi- 
cult to contend, as used frequently to be done, that the 
United States is becoming a nation of non-readers. The 
current boom in books for juveniles likewise seems to ex- 
pose the needlessness of worrying over whether children 
are being taught to read. Even television, repeatedly de- 
plored as the thief of reading time for young and old alike, 
is proving in some cases to act as a spur to reading. 


Book sales have been going up steadily for a decade, put- 
ting book publishing into the big business category and 
boosting the value of shares of publishing corporations 
traded on stock exchanges. On the other hand, growth 
of the book-buying public has been accompanied by a 
threat to the retail bookstore in the form of stiff compe- 
tition from discount sellers. Efforts to adjust to changed 
conditions in the book market may alter many aspects of 
book buying and selling. 


In a different way, mass readership of the magazines has 
created problems for their publishers, the chief of which 
is meeting the costs of large circulations while losing ad- 
vertising revenue to television. But while the mass-circu- 
lation periodicals are having troubles of various kinds, 
numerous new special-interest journals are entering the 
field to satisfy the American public’s apparently limitless 
appetite for printed matter. 


STARTLING INCREASES IN SPENDING FOR BOooKS 


Dollar sales of books in 1960 were 13 per cent ahead of 
sales in 1959 and approximately double the sales of 1955. 
Last year’s gain was the largest ever recorded and the 
upward trend is believed to have continued through 1961. 
Americans spent $1.1 billion for books in 1960; they bought 
some 813 million of them or more than four books each. 


Although book buying stiil represents a very small por- 
tion of consumer expenditures, statisticians have noted a 
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minute but significant increase in that portion. Compar- 
ing statistics of 1953 and 1960, they have found that the 
share of the consumer dollar going for books rose from 
1/3c to 4%sc. Among all durable goods purchased by indi- 
vidual consumers, only books took an increasing part of 
the consumer dollar over the seven-year period.’ 


Book SALES COMPARED WITH POPULATION RISE 

The growth in book sales was all the more remarkable 
when compared with the rate of population increase. Pop- 
ulation has risen in the past 30 years by approximately 50 
per cent, while the number of books sold has increased by 
600 per cent. Since 1950 the sale of books has increased 
at roughly twice the rate of population growth. The an- 
nual survey of the American Book Publishers Council 
found that all categories of books were affected by the 
increase in demand. The fastest rise was in sales of paper- 
backs; between 1952 and 1960, sales of paperbacks for 
adults increased by 788 per cent. The standard hard cover 
book for the adult market showed a sales jump of nearly 
two-thirds. 


Since 1952, sales by book clubs have nearly doubled for 
a total of 80 million volumes. Sales of textbooks and work 
books for school use have tripled. University presses, put- 
ting out serious works for highly educated readers, ex- 
panded their sales by 150 per cent. Encyclopedias, which 
brought in $125 million in 1954, had sales totaling $600 
million in 1960. Sales of one encyclopedia alone, World 
Bool:, grew from $18 million in 1950 to $96 million in 1960. 
Religious books, once the province of denominational pub- 
lishers, became a profitable line for general publishers. 
Religious book sales increased by one-half between 1952 
and 1960. 


VARIETY OF BoOoKS FOR SALE; PAPERBACK REVOLUTION 

Americans were not only buying more books; they had 
also an increasingly large variety of books from which 
to choose. Publishers last year put out some 16,000 dif- 
ferent titles—some new, some reprints. This compared 
with about 11,000 in 1950 and 13,000 in 1957. This year 
the number of new titles is expected to be appreciably 
larger, chiefly by reason of the great expansion of demand 
for paperbacks. 


Studies by Louis J. Paradiso of U.S. Commerce Department and by the Economic 
Research Department of Chase Manhattan Bank. 
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President Alva H. Parr of the American Booksellers 
Association, reporting last June on “a banner year for 
people engaged in the book business,” told an A.B.A. meet- 
ing that a major part of the growth in sales was due to 
the paperback. The so-called “paperback revolution” is 
said to date from 1939, when Pocket Books issued its first 
series of 10 reprint titles, to retail at 25c, and distributed 
them for sale on newsstands, in drug stores and at other 
unaccustomed outlets. Within eight years, Pocket Books 
had sold 200 million copies of 475 titles, and other pub- 
lishers had successfully entered the field. Although the 
price of the mass-circulated paperback has risen to 35c-75c, 
this type of book is now selling at a rate of nearly a mil- 
lion copies a day. 


APPEARANCE OF QUALITY PAPERBACK EDITIONS 


A second “paperback revolution” started a half-dozen 
years ago when the so-called “quality paperback” began to 
appear in quantity. These are books, new titles and re- 
prints, aimed at a more educated or education-seeking 
buyer, which sell from 95c to $2.95. Quality paperback 
titles include the classics, works of scholarship, anthologies, 
works on art, music, science, and sociology, and books 
closely related to courses of study in higher education. A 
large percentage are non-fiction. 


Publishing houses that formerly had no interest in paper- 
backs, except for sale of the reprint rights to others, have 
begun to issue their own lines of quality paperbacks. It 
has been reported that around 20 new paperback publishers 
have entered the business within the past few years.? 
The Columbia University summer library exhibit last July 
was devoted solely to quality paperbacks, displaying 4,000 
titles issued by 72 different publishers. 


While only a few book stores bothered with paperbacks 
a few years ago, today few fail to stock a sizable assort- 
ment and a number of new stores deal exclusively or pri- 
marily in paperbacks. Parr told the A.B.A. meeting that 
““A good paperback section is almost a necessity for a book- 
seller these days.”’ Although profit margins are lower on 
paperbacks than on hardbacks, the volume of sales they 
attain and the small amount of store space they require 
make them a profitable line. A Cincinnati book store man- 
ages to crowd 7,000 paperbacks into only 400 square feet 
3 Wall Street Journal, Sept. 26, 1961. 
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of space and the section does an annual business of 
$50,000.* 


MAGAZINES: More READERS, LESS ADVERTISING 


Considerable attention has been directed recently to the 
financial difficulties of certain mass circulation magazines. 
Among magazines thought to be in trouble are some regu- 
larly bought by millions of readers. The circulation of the 
Saturday Evening Post had risen to 6.3 million before it 
carried out, earlier this year, an extensive revision of for- 
mat designed to improve its financial position. Coronet 
had a circulation of 2.3 million when it published its final 
issue last October. The main difficulty seems to be that, 
in the presence of teievision as a powerful competitor, a 
large magazine circulation is no longer a sure magnet for 
advertising. And without a big volume of advertising, a 


large circulation becomes burdensome to a magazine’s pub- 
lishers. 


Termination of a magazine does not reduce the ranks of 
readers; it merely diverts a group of readers to other 
periodicals or makes way for new publications. Magazine 
readership in the United States has been strong for many 
years and is continuing to rise. A Magazine Advertising 
Bureau study in 1947 indicated that nearly seven of every 
10 Americans aged 15 or over were magazine readers, and 
that the average reader kept up with four or five period- 
icals. There is every reason to believe that the percentage 
of magazine readers is even higher today. Reader’s Digest, 
which attained a circulation of 12 million last year, is now 
guaranteeing advertisers 13.5 million by January 1962. 
McCall's, which had 5.7 million readers two years ago, ex- 
pected to sell eight million copies of its December issue. 
Other mass circulation magazines are experiencing similar 
growth of readership. 


The aggregate circulation of the 120 most popular mag- 
azines now averages out to approximately one copy per 
issue for every individual in the United States. At least 
45 magazines have circulations of a million or more. But 
the mass circulation magazines do not give the full picture 
of magazine reading today. There are approximately 7,000 
periodicals, including not only the widely known magazines 
but also professional, trade, sports, juvenile, school and 
organization journals, house organs and other publications. 





* Publishers’ Weekly, July 17, 1961 
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The Columbia Journalism Review, itself a new magazine, 
noted in its initial Fall 1961 issue that the circulation boom 
had extended not only to mass readership periodicals but 
also to the so-called “thinking magazines,” which are not 
designed to attract a mass readership. The Review quoted 
an advertising executive as reporting that the “total gross 
circulations of so-called thought leader magazines, Atlantic, 
Harper’s, The Reporter, Saturday Review, and Fortune, 
have shown a rise of 87 per cent over 1950 and 250 per 
cent over 1940.” On the other hand, the circulation of 
leading confession magazines—appealing primarily to peo- 
ple with relatively little schooling—had increased only 40 
per cent. “The circulation of True Story is 10 times that 
of Saturday Review, but in 1940 True Story had 70 times 
the circulation of Saturday Review.” 4 


The New Republic experienced a 76 per cent increase 
in circulation from 1959 to 1960. The Reporter’s circu- 
lation rose eightfold in 10 years. The Saturday Review, 
emphasizing literary criticism and other fare for culti- 
vated tastes, had a circulation in 1960 of a quarter of a 
million; the circulation of Harper’s was slightly higher, 
that of the Atlantic was 260,000, and that of The New 
Yorker was nearly half a million. 


At least 20 new magazines have been launched this year, 
most of them aimed at a specialized rather than a mass 
readership. Some are hobby magazines, some are for 
travel enthusiasts, a number make a serious effort to in- 
form the reader or guide his understanding of world prob- 
lems. Among new or planned publications are Atlas, a 
compilation of selected items from the world press; 
Campus Illustrated, directed at the college student; 50 Plus, 
containing material of interest to the retired; and several 
magazines covering the world of music and show business. 


PAMPHLETS AND U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Books and magazines do not comprise the sole media of 
popular reading. Newspapers are not only a staple for the 
dissemination of news; they have come more and more to 
offer features similar to those appearing in magazines. 
The syndicated magazine sections of Sunday papers com- 
mand a readership more than twice that of the most pop- 
ular of all periodicals. 





* Marion Harper, Jr., president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., quoted in “The Thinking 
Magazines,”” Columbia Journalism Review, Fall 1961, p. 38. 
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In addition, innumerable pamphlets of specialized inter- 
est are issued by universities and colleges, foundations, 
business, professional and civic organizations and other 
agencies. The federal government alone makes a formid- 
able contribution to this wealth of reading matter. The 
report of the Government Printing Office for the fiscal 
year 1961 showed an inventory of 25,900 active titles. In 
the year ended last June 30, more than 53 million copies 
of government publications were sold. up from 49.5 million 
in 1959. 


Three Centuries of Reading in America 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE always have been avid con- 
sumers of printed matter, and the addiction has grown with 
the spread of popular education. The first publishing 
house, established in Cambridge, Mass., in 1683, produced 
for several decades only psalm books, catechisms, sermons 
and almanacs, but early colonists in New England and 
elsewhere had access to imported books of all kinds. As 
in modern times, the practical “how to do” book was pop- 
ular, particularly when it was related to one of the bud- 
ding commercial enterprises of the New World. For enter- 
tainment, the colonists read romances and joke books; 
those of more cultivated tastes read history and verse. 


Between 1660 and the end of the century, the number 
of booksellers in Boston alone rose from one to 15. Frank 
Luther Mott, historian of the popular press in America, 
has listed 30 works published before 1776 which could be 
called best sellers in that they had a sale equal to 1 per 
cent of the population in the decade after publication—a 
circulation comparable to a sale of 1.8 million copies today.® 
Mott observed that in colonial times, “Population was 
sparse, illiteracy percentages were high, and few could 
afford luxuries; but it is clear that the people generally 
had a high regard for books.” ® 


England supplied much of the colonists’ reading matter, 


5 Among early best sellers were Michael Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom, John 
Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress, Francis Bacon's Essays, Samuel Richardson's 
Pamela, Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man, and Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

* Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes (1960), p. 25. 
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but 24 presses had been established in the colonies by 1755. 
In that single year they published 1,200 different titles, 
almost one for every thousand people. “The taste for read- 
ing, ... established in the 18th century town, slowly spread 
out toward the lonely clearings of the West.” 7 Peddiers 
carried books along with other wares to the hinterland, 
sometimes trading new books for old. 


Booksellers alone could not satisfy the large demand. 
Circulating libraries, appearing soon, became increasingly 
popular with the lower middle class; poor folk who could 
not afford the cash fee were allowed to pay for a library 
membership with farm produce. The librarian of Frank- 
lin’s establishment in Philadelphia estimated in 1772 that 
“for one person of distinction and fortune, there were 20 
tradesmen” who frequented his library. 


Emergence of the sentimental novel created a large new 
readership among ordinary people who had few pretensions 
to culture. “By the end of the [18th] century, thousands 
of people had acquired a taste for reading. . . . If the 
majority . .. were often reading books different from 
those selected by the more worldly and more learned classes, 


they were reading and reading widely.” ® 


HABITS IN BooK READING BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


The market for reading matter of every kind continued 
to grow all through the 19th century. By 1820, more than 
50,000 American books, magazines and newspapers were 
in circulation, although 70 per cent of the books sold still 
came from abroad.® There was a great market in the early 
part of the century for sentimental fiction, history, his- 
torical novels, books of etiquette and similar works for 
guidance of the homemaker. Sir Walter Scott had so large 
a following that his American publishers posted agents in 
England to rush advance sheets of his novels across the 
ocean. “Sometimes a first edition of 3,000 copies or more 
was actually sold over the counters in one day, leaving late- 
comers begging for more.” ?® Similar popularity was en- 
joyed by American writers like James Fenimore Cooper 
and Washington Irving. 


Improvements in printing in the 1830s and 1840s ushered 


7 James D. Hart, The Popular Book (1950), p. 24. 

§ Ibid., pp. 25, 50. 

* Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd Smith, The Press of America (1954), p. 193. 
” Mott, op. cit., p. 68. 
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in the era of the penny press and made it possible to turn 
out large quantities of cheap unbound copies of books for 
which demand was high. These were hawked by newsboys 
for as little as 7c. Some installments of Dickens’ novels, 
which were enormously popular in the United States, sold 
for only a penny in the cheap newsprint version. 


Established publishers who had produced books selling 
for $1 to $2 attempted to meet the penny press competition 
by putting out cheaper editions of their own lists. About 
this time, Harper & Brothers issued a series of English 
novels in brown paper covers for 25c. By the time Harriet 
Beecher Stowe began writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1850, 
there was an eager market waiting for what proved to be 
the biggest seller of all up to that time.'' So great was 
the midcentury book boom that the December 1857 issue 
of Harper’s Magazine described those years as a time when 
“the unparalleled demand [for books] was increasing at 
an unprecedented rate; when presses were working night 
and day.” '* A southern literary critic of the period said: 
“The almost universal ability to read and the consequent 
love of reading have developed in this nation . . . an im- 
mense class of ordinary readers of average intelligence.” 


A large percentage of the book readers, and a number 
of the more popular authors, were women. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne complained in 1855 that “America is now given 
over to a d—d mob of scribbling women.” This was the 
era of Mrs. E.D.E.N. Southworth, two of whose 50 novels 
sold more than two million copies each. 


ERA OF DIME NOVEL: RISE OF POPULAR MAGAZINES 


The rise of the dime novel created thousands of new 
readers. Dime novels were shipped by the bale to Union 
encampments and hospitals during the Civil War to pro- 
vide entertainment for soldiers.‘ These cheap paperbacks, 
advertised as “handy size” books, thrived during the 1870s 
and 1880s. The American Bookseller reported the exist- 
ence in 1887 of 26 “libraries”; that is, cheap reprint series. 


“The first edition of 5,000 copies of Uncle Tom's Cabin, published in 1852, sold 


out in a week at $1.50 for a two-volume set. Within a year, after cheap reprints 
had been issued, sales reached 300,000. 


12 Quoted by Mott, op. cit., p. 122. 
13 Quoted by Hart, op. cit., p. 86. 
“ Army, Navy and U.S.O. libraries performed a similar service during World War 


II. Some 120 volurres of Armed Services Editions, chiefly of contemporary 
works, w d without charge to military p« ynnel, 
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Much of the cheap reprint business was made possible 
by lack of copyright protection for authors and publishers. 
Publishing piracy was rampant and price-cutting the order 
of the day. But even after the international copyright 
agreement was concluded in 1891, cheap reprints continued 
to flourish. Mott has pointed out that a wide readership 
for Emerson’s Essays and Thoreau’s Walden was not gained 
until these works came out in 25c and 50c editions. Al- 
though many of the low-priced books were of poor literary 
quality, a considerable number were highly worthwhile 
“and much of it probably could have been brought to the 
attention of the great popular audience in no other way.” 


While the book market flourished, a sizable following was 
being built up for periodicals. The earliest national mag- 
azines—dating from the publishing activities of Benjamin 
Franklin in 1741—were chiefly devoted to reports of cur- 
rent events and to articles of opinion on contemporary 
issues. By the 1830s, magazines were almost as influential 
as newspapers in molding public opinion. Edgar Allen 
Poe, himself a magazine editor, wrote about that time that 
“The whole tendency of the age is magazineward.” 


Magazines featuring stories and essays of high literary 
content came to the fore in midcentury. Harper’s Maga- 
zine, founded in 1850, gained a circulation of 50,000 within 
a year. The circulation of the New York Ledger, founded 
in 1855, rose in five years to 400,000—one for every 80 
persons in the country at that time. After Congress granted 
periodicals second-class mailing privileges in 1879, a num- 
ber of new magazines were launched. By 1885 there were 
some 3,300 periodicals in circulation, as against only 700 
two decades earlier. By 1898 it was estimated that 750,000 
American families were regular magazine readers. By 
1900 the leader of them all, the Ladies’ Home Journal, had 
gone over the million mark in circulation. 


The rising level of education in the early years of the 
20th century widened the market for both books and mag- 
azines. Of the two media, the magazine took the lead in 
capturing a mass readership. It was helped to do so 
through an alliance with the advertising industry which 
made it an important factor in the country’s marketing 
system during a period of expanding purchasing power. 
Both the editorial content of the magazines and the adver- 


Ss James Playsted Wood, Magazines in the United States (1949), p. 42. 
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tisements they carried catered to a growing demand for 
consumer goods. Revenues from advertising made it pos- 
sible for magazines to offer a compendium of articles, fic- 
tion and illustrations, produced by the most popular writ- 
ers and artists of the day, at a price to readers far below 
their proportionate share of the production costs. 


INFLUENCE OF BooK CLUBS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Books had no such economic prop; they thrived only on 
receipts from sales. New merchandising techniques, how- 
ever, helped to promote a wide readership, particularly for 
a limited number of best sellers. Book clubs, dating from 
launching of the Book-of-the-Month Club in 1926, gave 
publishers an assured market for certain titles and usually 
stimulated. the general sale of a book. The paperback 
revolution and the marketing of books through mass distri- 
bution systems, providing retail outlets in drug stores, 
supermarkets, newsstands and the like, increased the 
number of book readers still more. 


Growth of libraries offers another index to the reader- 
ship proclivities of the population. The importance of the 
library in supplying the demand for reading was demon- 


strated during the early years of the Great Depression, 
when most people had little spending power. Between 1929 
and 1933, the circulation of books in public libraries rose 
by nearly 40 per cent and four million persons were added 
to the number of library card holders. 


The most recent statistics on public library use show 
that in the decade of the 1950s, the number of books cir- 
culated increased again by around 40 per cent, which was 
about twice the rate of increase of the number of books 
on the shelves. Government surveys of public library sys- 
tems in cities of more than 50,000 population showed a per 
capita circulation of approximately five books in the year 
ended June 30, 1959.6 During the decade, an increasing 
percentage of the books circulated were juveniles; surveys 
in cities with a population of 100,000 to one million showed 
that more books for juveniles than for adults were cir- 
culated, while elsewhere the reverse was true. 


Librarians are now worried lest their facilities be 


% Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Statistics of Public Library 
Systema in Cities With Populations of 100, More (October 1960), p. 8 and 


Statistics of Public Library Systems in Cities With Populations of 50,000 to 99,999 
(August 1960), p. 9. 
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swamped by the growing student population. Shortages 
of trained personnel and of funds to acquire new books 
and other materials cause special concern. The Library 
Services Act of 1956 provided funds for expansion of 
library facilities in underserviced areas of the country, 
particularly rural sections.!7 Federal aid has made possible 
the establishment of libraries in 169 cities and townships 
which formerly had none and for the addition of 200 
bookmobiles to rural library routes. By last June 30, the 
new facilities had given access to libraries for the first 
time to an estimated four million persons and had improved 
facilities for 32 million more. 


QUESTIONS AS TO THE ACTUAL EXTENT OF READING 


Despite all these indications of a vast consumption of 
printed matter, the cry is continually raised that only a 
small and shrinking proportion of the population reads 
books. Increasing emphasis on audiovisual methods of 
teaching has aroused fear that the reading habit is not 
being inculcated into the youth of the nation. Some go 
so far as to predict that the dominance of books in dissemi- 
nating knowledge is on the decline. 


The American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1961 
says that “The best available studies of the prevalence of 
book reading in the United States suggest that even by 
the most optimistic standard, the average is not what it 
should be.” A college president recently said it could not 
be asserted “that large numbers of students ... are con- 
stantly and eagerly clutching books in their hot little 
hands,” for “most of them aren’t.” He quoted a Harvard 
English professor to the effect that “Most students enter- 
ing college today have read little literature, know almost 
nothing of the classics.” }8 


A Gallup poll in April 1959 found that only 21 per cent 
of adults questioned had read a book within the month. 
A poll nine years earlier had given the same result, put- 
ting the United States sixth in rank after England, 55 per 
cent; Norway, 43 per cent; Canada, 40 per cent; Australia, 
35 per cent and Sweden, 33 per cent. A new book on 
Soviet education by an American professor asserts that 





" The original five-year life of the Library Services Act was extended by Congress 
this year for another five years. 


Frederick DeW. Bolman, Jr., ““What College Students Read,” Saturday Review, 
Sept. 18, 1961. 
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the Russians do a better job than Americans in teaching 
children to read, and that they do more to inculcate a love 
for good reading.’® Like many criticisms of reading habits 
in this country, the complaint is not that Americans don’t 
read but that too much of their reading is not worthwhile. 


Some would describe as readers only those who regularly 
read serious books, books of literary merit, or periodicals 
which demand a certain degree of intellectual effort. Obvi- 
ously most reading is not of this kind. Some books that 
push up the sales curve are scarcely books in a real sense 
at all. The term “non-book” has been coined to describe 


volumes of cartoons or pictures, puzzle books, cook books 
and the like. 


RECOGNITION OF NEED TO ENCOURAGE READING HABIT 


The big question is whether Americans in the future 
will go on reading for pleasure or whether other media of 
entertainment will prove more attractive. Much of the 
book boom is attributable to rising sales of books for 
students, chiefly textbooks and quality paperbacks. No 
one can say whether these “captive readers” will continue 
to be book readers after their formal education is com- 
pleted. On the other hand, growth of school libraries and 
paperback stores in schools and colleges and the mushroom- 
ing of junior book clubs and book fairs may help to estab- 
lish permanent reading habits. 


Movies, radio, and television were viewed in turn by 
booklovers as enemies. Yet these media have at times 
served greatly to stimulate the reading of books. Some 
publishers now “tie in” book advertising with stage, screen 
or TV productions. Some programs are specifically de- 
signed to encourage reading.2® Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. has prepared a series of programs designed to en- 
courage use of public libraries by children aged 6-12. The 
programs, offered free to television stations across the 


country, feature narration and animated illustrations of 
children’s classics. 


Availability of good literature and scholarly works in 
paperbacks makes it possible for teachers to assign more 
outside reading and require more independent research. 


1” Arthur S. Trace, Jr.. What Ivan Knows That Tommy Doesn't (1961). 


” When New York University in the autumn of 1957 launched a television course 
on modern fiction and began with a lecture on Stendhal, every available copy of 
The Red and the Black in the city was sold within a few days. 
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General Electric Foundation has financed the free distri- 
bution of 2,000 paperbacks to upperclassmen in the Engi- 
neering College of the University of Cincinnati “to encour- 
age the student to form lasting habits of planned reading.” 
The books are not on engineering but include works of 
fiction, drama, poetry, philosophy, religion, history, psy- 
chology, education, fine arts and the natural sciences. If 
the program is well received, it will be extended to other 
departments of the university. Another hopeful sign for 
the future is that for the first time a large apartment 
development in New York City is to include a free library 
among its community facilities. 





Effect of Reading Boom on Book Industry 


THE BOOM in book sales has not only brought unpre- 
cedented prosperity to the book industry; it has also led 
to changes in book publishing and selling. Publishing used 
to be a highly personal enterprise, carried on by an indi- 
vidual imbued with a love of books. The typical publish- 
ing house was a partnership or family business. Within 
the past few years, however, a number of well known 
publishers have offered shares to the public. And various 
publishing houses have merged to form large corporations 
whose stock is listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The result may be, it is feared, to shift emphasis from 
quality to quantity, from books for their own sake to books 
for the profit they may bring. 


BEST SELLERS AND RISING COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


One of the major influences on modern book publishing 
is the dominance of the best seller in economics of the 
industry. The rise of book clubs played a large part in 
expanding the market, but for only a few titles. The 
success of the clubs drove home to publishers the possi- 
bility of enlarging profits by concentrating promotional 
efforts on a few books with exceptional sales prospects— 
regardless of what else they published. Advertising of 
books tended to be centered on books selected by the clubs 
or books which otherwise showed signs of becoming money- 
makers. The clubs and the best-seller concept introduced 
a new competitive element in book publishing, as each 
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publisher vied for what he hoped would be a best-seller 
title. 


Rising costs of book production made it all the more im- 
portant that works chosen for publication attract a large 
public. It was no longer possible to run a publishing 
house profitably with a wide variety of titles, most of which 
had only a modest sale that might or might not continue 
over a period of years. It seemed better to restrict the 
general list and try to strike gold with a few books that 
seemed to have best-seller potentialities. After more than 
40 years in publishing, Alfred A. Knopf mourned the pass- 
ing of the old days: 

It was a good business in those days. . . . Publishers knew what 
they wanted ... and authors supplied it. 

Then new publishers began to' appear, competition for publish- 
able books became keener, costs increased steadily, and the spread 
between the sales of the average book and the best seller grew 
greater. Book clubs appeared with their large cash guarantees 
for a few titles each year. . . . And so it becomes more and more 
difficult to get a reasonable hearing for a book that is simply 
good—not a world-shaking masterpiece, not the choice of a major 
book club, not to be made into a supercolossal movie, but just a 
good book in which its publisher and author both believe and 


which several thousand Americans would probably read with pleas- 
ure and profit.2! 


Since Knopf wrote these words, the trend toward big 
business in publishing has continued. The desire to raise 
capital to modernize the production and distribution of 
a mass-market product accounts largely for the trend away 
from individual or family ownership of publishing houses. 
The healthy demand for books has made it possible to 
attract the capital of investors who had never thought of 
putting money into so risky an enterprise. Stocks of book 
publishing companies fared well in 1960 and, although 
down by an average of 3 per cent in the third quarter of 
1961, were still selling at prices about 30 per cent higher 
than a year earlier.” 


PUBLISHING HOUSE MERGERS; PossIBLE RESULTS 


Random House offered stock to the public for the first 
time in October 1959 at $11.75 a share; in mid-December 
1961 the stock was selling at around $27 after touching 
a high of $33 earlier in the year. Since 1959 the com- 


“ Alfred A. Knopf, “Book Publishing: The Changes I’ve Seen,” Atlantic Monthly, 
December 1957, p. 155. 
2 Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 6, 1961. 
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pany has bought out several other publishers, including 
Knopf. Stock offered by Harcourt, Brace at $23.50 in 
August 1960, shortly before it merged with World, was 
traded in mid-December 1961 at $40. Harcourt, Random, 
and Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.—the latter a new 
publishing giant created by the merger of three houses— 
are all listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Corpora- 
tions whose stock is listed on that exchange have to show 
earnings of at least $1 million a year after taxes. 


The benefits of bigness are obvious: the inherent risks 
of publishing are reduced by diversification; new capital is 
more readily available for market research and advertis- 
ing; costs of operation are reduced by consolidation of 
facilities. Reports of earnings of leading companies for 
the first nine months of 1961 give some indication of the 
substantia] size of their operations: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, net sales $21.9 million, net profit $1.9 million; 
McGraw Hill, $14.9 million and $6.9 million; Ginn & Co., 
$29.9 million and $3.5 million. Profits from publishing 
are expected to remain high. An assured growth of 
demand for textbooks and other books for students in an 
era of expanding school and college attendance is a factor 
supporting that assumption. Numerous publishers of 
books for the general reader—the so-called “trade books” 
—also publish textbooks, and several recent mergers have 
united houses which published only trade books with others 
having textbook departments. 


APPREHENSIONS ABOUT TREND TOWARD BIGNESS 


Some persons fear that supplanting of the book-loving 
publishers of the past by business executives will be re- 
flected in the kind and quality of books issued for the 
general reader. A new entrant into publishing, reputedly 
a non-book reader who engineered a merger of major 
firms, has been quoted as saying: “I approach publishing 
just the way I would approach any other business. . 
There’s a lot of romance but damn little profit in trade 
books and I’m not interested in romance.” 23 A Newark 
book store operator told a regional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association in New York last October that 
he felt publishers were losing interest in trade books and 
concentrating on the money-makers: textbooks, paperback 
sale rights, and book clubs. Not only were fewer hard- 


* Quoted by R. W. Apple, Jr., “The Gold Rush on Publishers’ Row,” Saturday 
Review, Oct. 8, 1960, p. 15. 
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back books for the general reader being published, he said, 
but printings were getting smaller with the result that if 
a book “clicked,” the publisher was unable to fill addi- 
tional orders promptly. 


The trend toward bigness, however, may not be so over- 
whelming as it seems. Robert W. Frase of the American 
Book Publishers Council has said that, despite the mergers, 
“the industry has retained much of its historic quality of 
relatively small and highly competitive business units” and 
that it still has an essentially “personal character.” *4 


DISCOUNT SELLING AS THREAT TO BooK RETAILERS 


Of all segments of the industry, the part generally re- 
garded as its backbone—the sale in a book store of a hard- 
back book for an adult reader—is now the weakest. Best 
sellers are beginning to appear at cut rates in supermar- 
kets in urban and suburban shopping centers. Department 
stores which maintain book sections may meet the dis- 
counter’s price cut, but the standard book store is seldom 
able to do so. Unlike the discount seller, the book store 
proprietor must stock a wide variety of titles for which 
he can expect only limited sales, or sacrifice the reputation 
he has established of being able to satisfy the unpredict- 
able demands of a book-loving clientele. 


Until the advent of discount selling, a book store’s pro- 
ceeds from best sellers helped to finance the stocking of 
less profitable titles. Although sale of paperbacks and of 
stationery or gift items has helped book stores to com- 
pensate for losses from discount competition, some observ- 
ers feel that the situation is growing so serious that it 
may lead to virtual disappearance of the small book store 
and consequent loss of an important agency for distribu- 
tion of books which do not make the compilations of best 
sellers. 


Suggestions for meeting the threat, put forth at the 
October meeting of the A.B.A., included: fostering the 
prestige derived from buying at a book store; providing 
more services; abolishing best-seller lists or playing down 
best-seller displays; pressing for legislation to strengthen 
legal backing for maintenance of list prices. Only a few 
publishers have gone to court in an effort to protect their 
prices against discounting. 


*% Introduction, Economic Survey of the Book Industry 1930-81 (1960), p. xxii. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW Book DISTRIBUTION METHODS 


Many persons believe that there would be more readers 
of books if there were more strategically located book stores 
with a wide selection of titles. The tremendous success 
of cheap paperbacks is attributed in large measure to their 
distribution through a network of jobbers who regularly 
deliver new batches of books and take away older titles, 
just as they do with new and outdated issues of magazines. 


But there are only about 1,500 book stores of the tra- 
ditional type in the entire country, most of them concen- 
trated in and around the larger cities. It has been sug- 
gested that more hardback books would be sold if they 
were merchandised as intensively as are paperbacks, with 
a nation-wide network of wholesale distribution leading to 
a large number of retail outlets where customer traffic 
is heavy. 


One difficulty lies in the number of new books published 
each year, added to the thousands of backlist titles.25 The 
vast majority of retail stores hardly could be expected 
to maintain as large and varied a stock of books as would 
be necessary to meet all demands. The answer to 
the problem, it is asserted in some quarters, is a more 
fully developed wholesaling system for standard hardback 
books. Thirty years ago, after an intensive survey of the 
industry, the National Asociation of Book Publishers (now 
the American Book Publishers Council) recommended that 
wholesaling of books be expanded to provide regional depos- 
itories of books in such quantity and variety that current 
titles could be made available to any retailer within 24 
hours. 


The problem is beginning to be met efficiently in the 
field of quality paperbacks, despite the large variety of 
titles on the market. Several wholesalers of these books 
are developing fast-growing national distribution systems, 
supplying not only books but also display racks and other 
equipment. Some keep watch over the retailer’s stock to 
make sure that a full supply is always on hand. One 
company has developed a franchise system looking to a 
chain of paperback stores with the same name; the com- 
pany’s services include helping a prospective operator to 
choose a site for a store, planning the store layout, and 
maintaining a steady supply of books. Another company 


* Books published in earlier seasons which are still in commercial circulation. 
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is launching a paperback vending machine enterprise 
which, if the tryout proves successful, will be developed 
into a nation-wide franchise operation. 


Merchandising ventures of this kind may result in a 
proliferation of new outlets for books in areas where people 
must still depend on either book clubs or direct mail orders 
to publishers to get any books other than the cheap drug 
store paperback or the supermarket best seller. Many 
persons in the book industry are convinced that if a multi- 
tude of book stores are established and modern promo- 
tional methods adopted, the market for books will continue 
to grow just as the market for other consumer goods ‘has 
grown. 
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